The Contemporary Challenge to Freedom
of Thought1

A CITATION FOR THE removal of religious tests in the English
/^universities coincided with a vigorous episcopal crusade
against the evolutionary doctrine. This circumstance is chiefly
responsible for the growth of a movement to check the influence
of the Churches on English educational policy and public discus-
sion of such matters as the age of the earth, the spiritual value
of venereal disease, and the personal convenience of anaesthetics.
It attracted leaders of scientific thought who wanted to be free
to discuss their discoveries, manufacturers who wanted to promote
technical instruction, social pioneers who were exasperated with
clerical landlordism or episcopal opposition to reforms, and neo-
pagan aesthetes who recognized scope for a new priestcraft
without the tiresome taboos of the old order.

This rag&ag was liberal rationalism and free thought as the
terms were used in the opening years of the present century.
You were a free thinker if, like T. H. Huxley or Sir Arthur
Keith, you did not believe in table turning and asserted the need
for biological knowledge as a foundation for rational citizenship.
You are also a free thinker if, like Aldous Huxley, you believe
in spirits, or if, like Bernard Shaw, you would incarcerate biolo-
gists for torturing dumb animals. You were a free thinker if you
thought, as did Herbert Spencer, that cut-throat competition is
a necessary basis of production. You are likewise a free thinker
if you think, as Karl Marx thought, that capitalism is burglary
sanctified by superstition. You were a free thinker, if you wanted

1 An address delivered to the Conference of the World Union of Free Thinkers
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